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Revue de Psychiatrie et de Psychologie Experimental^ 

(1905, June.) 

:i. Heredity and Education in the Genesis of Mental Diseases. Toulouse 
and Damaye. 

I. Pleredity and Education .—The author takes the broad general po¬ 
sition that altogether too much is laid at the door of heredity, and that 
when the relative effects Of heredity and environment are carefully studied 
the latter will be shown to have a much more prominent part in pro¬ 
ducing mental and physical disease than is ordinarily supposed. It must 
be remembered that the child of defective parents is brought up in the 
atmosphere they have created; in a regime which, both from the physical 
and moral point of view, is abnormal, and that the children naturally 
-absorb the ideas and adapt themselves to the vicious habits they find in 
their environment. This same thing is even seen in the realm of physical 
disease. The children of tubercular parents, if removed from their un¬ 
healthy surroundings, do not show a sensibly greater susceptibility to this 

■ disease than others. 

The method of interpreting the influence of heredity has been very de¬ 
fective. Because a condition existed in both parents and child, it was 
sufficient to stamp it as hereditary. Education by environment, imitation 
. and example is, however, well shown in the cases of suicide by several 
members of the same family at about the same age and in the same way, 
by the cases of alcoholism in which the same liquor is drunk by the de¬ 
scendant and in which it can after be shown that the taste was acquired 
directly from the parent at an early age. This is also shown by the fact 
that the disorders having apparently the most marked heredity have no 
anatomical basis; thus paresis, and even epilepsy, are not markedly hered¬ 
itary, while emotional troubles, obsessions, impulses, and the like, are 
frequently, and Briquet even says that most hysterical mothers give birth 
■■to hysterical daughters. 

Early education is an important factor for good or evil, as the case 
may be, and may do much to shape an insane character. The peculiarities 
■of character we see about us may by only changes in degree become psy¬ 
choses, sadness become melancholia, jealousy a monomania, and the result 
is shaped largely by education and environment. Not alone the family 
.surroundings exercise an important influence, but the associations at school 
and college. The direct influence of environment is shown by the epi- 

■ demies of suicide; suicide by the same means, the similarity of insane ideas 
among similar classes of people and during the same period of time, 
i. e., the ideas current in the Middle Ages were of a religious caste, etc. 

Toulouse speaks of hysteria and neurasthenia as artificial diseases fab¬ 
ricated by the more or less conscious reason of the subject. They depend 
largely on education, and are often made worse by the attitude of their 
^associates toward them. 

The proof of all this is shown by the fact that isolation cures many 
of these cases, as has been brought out in the works of Bernheim and of 
Dubois. The ill-directed ideas and emotional reactions are successfully 

■ combated by reason and reeducation. 

(1905, July.) 

1. Special Asylums for Criminal Insane and Dangerous. L£rieux. 

. 2. The Memory of Dreams in Children. Duprat. 

1. Special Asylums .—The author advocates the establishment not only 
of hospitals for the insane criminals, i. e., those becoming insane while 
serving sentence, but special hospitals for the dangerous lunatics, to which 
should be transferred those who have committed dangerous acts while 
insane, the dangerous who have already been committed to other hospi¬ 
tals, the insane criminals whose sentences have expired, the morally 
insane, criminal born, degenerates with dangerous tendencies, and in 
. general, the vicious of all classes. 
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2.. Memory of Dreams in Children .—Two children were observed, but 
the author reaches practically no conclusions. 

(1905, August.) 

I. The Etiology of General Paresis from the Discussions of the Academy 
of Medicine and the New Researches on Experimental Syph¬ 
ilis.— Vurpas. 

1. The Etiology of General Paresis .—This article contains nothing 
new, being merely a review of the present status of the relation of syphilis 
to paresis. The author is hopeful of results from the inoculation of the 
anthropoid apes, and is optimistic as to the probable discovery of the 
etiological factor in the spirochccte pallida...In summing up, he says 
the one point upon which all authors, with the exception of Lancereaux, 
agree is the frequency of syphilis in the antecedents of paretics. Di¬ 
vergence begins only when they begin to interpret this fact, and, per¬ 
haps, at bottom the author’s are less in disaccord than they seem to be 
In the last analysis this question is reducible to a greater or less extension 
in the comprehension of the notion of causality. One can thus, according 
to the elasticity or the sign with which he employs this term, speak of 
syphilis as the cause of paresis, or paresis of syphilitic origin, or yet that 
syphilis is a good soil for paresis to develop on. White. 

Rivista di Patologia nervosa e mentale 

(1905, January.) 

1. Sporadic Cretinism. E. Lugaro. 

1 Sporadic Cretinism .—This is a lengthy article, profusely illustrated 
with pictures of patients before and after treatment, tables of weights, and 
X-ray^ photographs. The author concludes that sporadic and endemic 
cretinism are identical, and that this identity is especially indicated by their 
like reaction to thyroid treatment. This treatment is applicable to all 
cretins, young and old, improving the nervous condition, the capacity for 
work, improving the general nutrition and improving the resistance. 
Whether its use is prophylactic or not, it should be general, so as to bring 
the cretins to the maximum 1 efficiency, increasing their working powers, and 
limiting the number that become public burdens. White. 

Archives de Neurologie 

(1905, 'No. 116, August.) 

1. A Case of Disease of the Cauda Equina Produced by Tuberculosis of the 

Sacrum. Italo Rossi. 

2. Cholemia and Melancholia. P. Cololian. 

3. Fixation of the Number of Physicians in Insane Asylums. Bourne- 

ville 

1. Cauda Equina Lesion .—Rossi gives the clinical history and post¬ 
mortem findings of a case of superficial tuberculous osteitis of the sacrum 
with invasion of the epidural tissue and reactionary thickening of the 
dura, which compressed the lower lumbar and sacral nerves. In the 
literature the author found only one case with autopsy, and only five cases 
with clinical descriptions, but he believes that careful neurological examina¬ 
tions would demonstrate the disease more frequently. The patient, a man 
of thirty-nine years, who had two hemorrhages some twenty years before, 
was a confirmed alcoholic and dyspeptic. During the last six months of 
life the patient became greatly emaciated and suffered violent pains, which 
resembled a double sciatica. Trophic and motor disturbances were slight. 



